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THE ANTIQUITY OF CIVILIZED MAN. 

By A. H. Sayce, 
Oxford, England. 

Recent archaeological discoveries in the East have empha- 
sized two facts : the antiquity of oriental culture and the inti- 
mate relations that existed from an early date between the 
nations of western Asia and the eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. Civilized man had his earliest home in Babylonia and 
Egypt and the countries adjoining them, and as far back as our 
researches have yet carried us we find him enjoying the arts 
and sciences of cultivated life. The obsidian vases found in the 
tombs of Menes and his immediate successors indicate inter- 
course between the Egypt of the First Dynasty and the ^Egean 
sea ; the seal-cylinders and use of clay as a writing material, 
which the prehistoric graves of Upper Egypt have revealed to 
us, imply a migration of the elements of culture from the 
Euphrates to the Nile ; even the sacred trees of primaeval Egypt 
have been shown by Dr. Schweinfurth to have come from the 
coasts of southern Arabia. At a somewhat later date the Sume- 
rian princes of Chaldaea imported limestone from the Lebanon 
and diorite from the peninsula of Sinai. The culture of the 
ancient oriental world goes back to a remote past, and it was 
linked together by the closest ties. 

Of this culture the art of writing formed an integral part. 
And the writing did not consist only of pictographs employed to 
record a few public events or the festivals of a priestly calendar; 
it was the instrument of an advanced culture, and as such was 
used with a literary aim. Already on the potsherds of the First 
Egyptian Dynasty we find a cursive script, and the cuneiform 
characters of Babylonia are but the letters of a running-hand. 
The pictures out of which they have developed are often 
unrecognizable even on the oldest monuments that have been 
brought to light ; unlike the more conservative Egyptians, the 
Babylonians did not preserve their pictorial hieroglyphics by 
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the side of the cursive characters of a later age. The ancient 
culture of the East was literary as far back as we can trace its 
history. 

This is a fact which for many years I preached in vain to 
an unbelieving world. Then came the discovery of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, which proved that, to a certain extent at any 
rate, my contention was right. They showed that in the Mosaic 
age education was widely extended throughout the civilized 
East. Not only in Egypt and Babylonia, but in Canaan and Asia 
Minor as well, men and even women were reading and writing 
and carrying on with one another an active correspondence. 
And in the larger half of this literary area the correspondence 
was conducted in a foreign language and script. The Babylo- 
nian language and the complicated Babylonian syllabary were 
used, not only on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
but also in Palestine and Egypt, in Syria and Cappadocia. By 
the side of the archive-chambers and libraries there must have 
been schools and teachers. The literary works of Babylonia 
were carried even as far as Egypt, where they became the 
text-books of the young scribes. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, if the old legends and traditions of Babylonia made their 
way to Canaan along with the other elements of Babylonian 
culture, and there received a local coloring. The principles of 
the Babylonian cosmology reappear in that of Phoenicia, and the 
chief deities of the Babylonian pantheon gave their names to 
the cities and high-places of Canaan. 

But the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna tablets did not stop 
here. They further proved that the influence of the literary 
culture of Babylonia upon western Asia must have been of long 
duration. The Babylonian syllabary had been, as it were, domes- 
ticated in various parts of the oriental world. It had assumed 
one shape among the Amorites, another among the peoples of 
Asia Minor. It had branched off into different forms like the 
so-called Phoenician alphabet in later days. The use of it in 
other lands than Babylonia itself could have been no new thing 
in the Mosaic age. 

The discovery of the Tel el-Amarna tablets has been followed 
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by other discoveries which confirm and extend the inferences 
derived from them. The excavations of the French, and above 
all of the Americans, in Babylonia have poured a flood of light 
on the literary and political history of that country. We have 
learned that already in the time of Abraham Canaan was a 
Babylonian province, and on a monument dedicated to the 
Canaanitish goddess Ashratum or Asherah, and now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Khammu-rabi or Ammurapi, the Amraphel of 
Genesis, is entitled simply "the king of the Amorite land," the 
name under which Syria and Palestine were known. Indeed, the 
monument seems to have been erected by a native of Canaan, 
Ibi-Ashratum the son of Shebuel by name, and the fact that it 
is written in the Sumerian language of primaeval Chaldaea shows 
that the Canaanitish foreigner studied, not only Semitic Baby- 
lonian, but non-Semitic Sumerian as well. It was found in the 
ruins of the temple of the sun-god at Sippara, and may there- 
fore have been set up by one of those "Amoritish" merchants 
who, as we know from the contract tablets, had a district 
assigned to them in the neighborhood of the city. 

Intercourse between Babylonia and Palestine, however, was 
already old in the age of Amraphel. Centuries earlier Sargon 
of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin had carried their arms to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and included Syria and Canaan in 
a Babylonian empire. And the literary culture of Babylonia 
was already far advanced. There were libraries and readers, 
written laws and the records of trials, contracts and deeds, and 
other documents which testify to the existence of a large and 
well-educated trading community. There was even an organized 
postal service, and a cadastral survey, published by M. Thureau- 
Dangin {Revue sindtique, April, 1897), mentions a "governor" 
of the Amorites who bears the Canaanitish name of Uru-Malik 
or Urimelech. The conquest of western Asia by Sargon neces- 
sarily brought in its train the literary culture of the Babylonians. 
A knowledge of the Babylonian script and literature was carried 
from the Euphrates to the borders of Egypt. 

And in Egypt itself recent excavations have made it clear 
that literary culture, and therewith authentic contemporaneous 
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history, are far older than had been supposed. The tombs of 
Menes and his successors of the First Dynasty have been dis- 
covered, and the art and culture disclosed by them prove to have 
been as highly advanced as they were in the age of the Fourth 
Dynasty. And yet it is but a few years since the kings whose 
splendid tombs have thus been revealed, with their wealth of 
artistically wrought jewelry and exquisitely carved ivories, were 
pronounced to be "fabulous" and "semi-mythical"! So far 
from being mythical, however, they mark the bloom of a period 
of advanced artistic and literary culture; the hieroglyphic sys- 
tem of writing had long since been perfected and stereotyped, 
and a running-hand had been formed out of it. It even seems 
probable that by the side of this native Egyptian script another, 
less pictorial, script was known which, though not so well 
adapted to artistic purposes, was easier to write and under- 
stand. 

While the natural writing material of Babylonia was clay, 
that of Egypt was the fibrous pith of the papyrus. Babylonia 
was an alluvial plain, where stone was practically unknown, and 
where accordingly every pebble was precious. Here, therefore, 
the art of the gem-cutter first developed ; the pebbles were 
cut into cylindrical form, and, after being engraved with figures 
and inscriptions, were used as seals. They were attached to the 
wrist by a string which passed through a hole that had been 
driven through them from end to end, and after being rolled over 
wet clay left upon it the impression of the name and design 
which had been carved upon them. Such an invention was 
obvious and natural in Babylonia, but nowhere else in the ancient 
oriental world. 

Least of all was it natural in Upper Egypt. Egypt was a 
land of stone, and only in a few places did clay exist which was 
fit to receive and retain the impression of a seal. Elsewhere 
the soil was loamy and friable, mixed with the sand which the 
Nile brings down from the deserts of Nubia. The seal-cylinder 
with its concomitant, the use of clay for the purposes of writing, 
could never have been invented in Egypt ; it must have come 
from without to the valley of the Nile. 
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It is, therefore, a significant fact that the seal-cylinder and 
the inscribed clay belong to the earliest period of Egyptian 
history. With the rise of the historic dynasties their employ- 
ment begins to cease. In the so-called "prehistoric" graves 
multitudes of stone and wooden cylinders have been found ; at 
Negadiya, opposite Girja, Dr. Reisner has discovered one of gold 
with the Ka-na.me of Menes upon it, and the tombs of the kings 
of the first three dynasties are full of clay sealings over which 
the cylinder has been rolled. As time goes on, however, the 
cylinder becomes larger and more sumptuous, but less common ; 
the clay sealings which testify to the use of it grow more and 
more rare, and finally come to an end altogether. Under the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties the ivory rod on which the 
cylinder had turned takes its place, and the scarab is used as a 
seal. If the seal-cylinder still lingers under a changed form, it 
is only as an antiquarian survival ; it had never been native to 
the country, and consequently, in spite of Egyptian conservatism, 
was doomed eventually to disappear. It was an exotic like the 
sacred trees which, Dr. Schweinfurth tells us, were emigrants 
from southern Arabia, and accordingly died out when religious 
veneration ceased to protect and preserve them. 

The seal-cylinder thus bears testimony to contact or inter- 
course between Egypt and Babylonia in those early days when 
as yet Menes had not united the kingdoms of the north and 
south. The culture of the dynastic Egyptians must have been 
influenced by that of "the land of Shinar." Some scholars 
would go still farther and maintain that it was derived from the 
culture of Babylonia. Personally I believe that they are right ; 
customs like the use of brick for building purposes on the stony 
soil of Upper Egypt, as well as the traditions of the Egyptians 
themselves, which described the gradual conquest of the country 
by Horus and his followers the "smiths," incline me to such a 
view. But whether or not we are to see in the dynastic Egyp- 
tians, with their weapons of copper and bronze, emigrants from 
Babylonia, it is clear that some of the chief elements in their 
culture were of Babylonian origin. The application of the engi- 
neer's art to irrigation more especially was first developed in the 
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Babylonian plain ; its application to the Nile and its branches 
was of later date. 

But pre-Menic Egypt had intercourse not with Babylonia 
merely; the broken vases of obsidian found in the tombs of 
Menes and his successors show that there was intercourse also with 
the people of the ^Egean. The island of Melos was the nearest 
source from which the obsidian could have been obtained, and 
at how early a date its mines of obsidian were worked has been 
made evident by the recent excavations of the British School of 
Athens in the island itself, not to speak of those of Dr. Schlie- 
mann at Hissarlik. Already in the pyramid texts of the Fifth 
and Sixth Dynasties we hear of the Mediterranean, or "circle of 
the great green," whose inhabitants were known as the Ha-nibu, 
a name in which the Egyptians themselves saw two of their own 
words, "north" and "lords," while later generations identified 
it with " Ionian." Long before the Mykenaean period the 
Ha-nibu of Melos had been Carrying their knives of obsidian to 
the other islands of the ^Egean and receiving in return the 
marble that was found in them. When the first settlement was 
founded at Phylakopi in Melos, the volcanic glass was already 
manufactured into implements of daily use. 

The first settlement was followed by a second in which the 
primitive art of the first attained a higher level. The rude 
incised black pottery made way for vases with geometric patterns, 
some of which are for the first time marked with the characters 
of a linear script. With the process of time these characters 
become more numerous and more frequently repeated ; occasion- 
ally two or three are combined together, and seem therefore to 
have possessed syllabic values. 

It was in the age of the third settlement at Phylakopi that 
the traces of this primitive writing are most frequent. The 
third settlement, indeed, introduces us to a period of consider- 
able culture in the history of the ^Egean. The city was sur- 
rounded with massive walls ; the houses were incrusted with 
painted stucco, and the pottery was ornamented with beautifully 
painted designs which exhibit spirited drawing and realistic art. 
Vases make their appearance belonging to the so-called Kamarais 
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class, whose earliest home appears to have been in Krete, and 
we find ourselves in the presence of a civilization which belongs 
to the same age as that of the neolithic city on whose site stood 
the palace of Minos discovered by Dr. A. J. Evans at Knossos. 
The third settlement at Phylakopi is thickly covered with the 
debris of the Mykenaean epoch ; the palace of Minos at Knossos 
similarly transports us to the full bloom of Mykenaean culture. 
Like the neolithic remains of Knossos, the third settlement of 
Phylakopi bears witness to an iEgean civilization which immedi- 
ately preceded that of Mykenae. 

The same testimony is borne by the mounds of Hissarlik 
where the excavations of Schliemann have been supplemented 
and corrected by those of Dorpfeld. Here, too, the " Mykenaean " 
stratum, in which Schliemann thought he saw the evidences of a 
Lydian occupation, lies above the ruins of three villages which 
succeeded, one after the other, to the great walled prehistoric 
city — the second city of Schliemann's list — which must have 
been overthrown centuries before the foundation of Mykenaean 
Troy Its pottery is of the age of the pottery of the first settle- 
ment at Phylakopi, none with geometric patterns having been 
found on the site, but the civilization to which it testifies is that 
of the third Melian settlement rather than that of the first. 
Huge spearheads formed of the obsidian of Melos have been dis- 
interred from its ruins, as well as inscribed objects — a whorl 
and a seal on which are engraved the characters of a syllabary 
closely resembling that of Cyprus. So close, indeed, is the 
resemblance that it is possible to identify most of them and to 
read on the seal the name or the word E-si-re. 

A discovery made last spring by Dr. Evans enables us to 
assign an approximate date to the neolithic settlement at Knossos. 
Among the foundations of the palace of Minos he found the 
alabaster lid of an Egyptian vase, bearing the cartouches of the 
Hyksos Pharaoh Khiyan, the Iannas of Manetho. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that the palace, with its sumptuous architec- 
ture and brilliant frescoes, was erected not long subsequently to 
the eighteenth century B. C, and that in Krete, at any rate, the 
bloom of Mykenaean art and culture extended from about 1700 
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B. C. to 1 200 B. C. How high this culture had reached may be 
judged from the carved gems, some of which are as finely cut 
and show as advanced an artistic conception as the best intaglios 
of the classical Greek age. 

But more precious objects even than intaglios have been 
found within the precincts of the palace of Minos. These are 
the inscribed tablets of which many hundreds have been dis- 
interred. They fall into two divisions. In one part of the 
palace, and in one part only, tablets of yellow clay and curious 
shapes have been discovered, the inscriptions on which consist 
of pictographs, the existence of which was first made known by 
Dr. Evans some few years ago. He has traced them to the 
eastern end of the island, where they seem to have constituted 
the script of the original inhabitants of the country, the Eteo- 
Kretans of the Greek writers, and the collection of tablets on 
which they were inscribed must have come to Knossos from 
tributary princes. Some of the tablets are shaped like crescents, 
others have the form of balls, and the words occurring in them 
are divided from one another by a cross. 

Quite different are the tablets, collections of which have 
been met with in various parts of the palace. They are made 
of black clay and are of the usual Babylonian shape. The 
words and single lines are divided from each other by lines, 
and the characters are linear and not pictographic. A few of 
the characters are ideographic, and so give a clue to the meaning 
of the inscriptions in which they are found, but the greater num- 
ber are phonetic and constitute a syllabary which, like that of 
Cyprus, consists of about seventy signs. Several of the signs 
are identical in form with signs that occur in the Cypriote sylla- 
bary ; other signs meet us again on the pottery of Phylakopi 
The script is evidently that of the " Mykenaean " lords of Knossos, 
and must henceforth be regarded as characteristic of Mykenaean 
culture. 

The discovery is peculiarly gratifying to myself. For more 
than twenty years I had maintained that Mykenaean culture 
implied a system of phonetic writing, and that, if no traces of 
it had been discovered, this was due to accident or careless 
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excavating. I had further maintained that it was a system of 
which the Cypriote syllabary and the non-Greek letters in the 
alphabets of Asia Minor were survivors, and that inscriptions in 
the characters of the syllabary had actually been found at Troy. 
It is needless to say that "criticism," so called, laughed at my 
credulity ; but the laugh is now on the other side. 

In the bloom of the Mykenaean age, that is to say, in the 
Mosaic age of Hebrew history, the art of writing was thus known 
and practiced, not only in western Asia and Egypt, but through- 
out the eastern basin of the Mediterranean as well. And the 
script that was used by the peoples of Krete and Cyprus, of 
Asia Minor and Greece, was not the cumbrous hieroglyphic sys- 
tem of Egypt or the cuneiform syllabary of Babylonia ; it was, 
on the contrary, a phonetic system of comparative simplicity, the 
pictorial beginnings of which had been so long left behind that 
the characters had become linear and conventional. It was, in 
fact, the precursor of the so-called Phoenician alphabet, and Dr. 
Evans has even been tempted to derive the latter from it. In 
this I do not follow him ; but it is certain that just as the use of 
the clay tablet indicates Babylonian influence, so the adoption of 
the Phoenician alphabet may have been influenced by a previous 
acquaintance with the Kretan syllabary. 

Between Krete and the neighboring coast of Palestine there 
must have been close and frequent intercourse. Greek tradition 
remembered the "command of the sea" once enjoyed by Minos 
of Knossos, and, according to Stephanus of Byzantium, Gaza 
bore the names of Min6a and lone, while the sea that lay between 
it and Krete was known as the " Ionian." At Jerusalem itself 
a stone weight with an inscription in Cypriote characters was 
found by Sir Charles Warren under the pavement of Robinson's 
Arch, 1 the age of which, however, is uncertain, and the Myke- 
naean pottery discovered at Lachish and Tell es-Safi points 
unmistakably to a connection with Krete. It is not until the 
Dorian invasion had destroyed the Mykenaean culture and 
Phoenicia had succeeded to the maritime empire of Minos that 

1 1 have given a copy and reading of the inscription in the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, January, 1893, p. 31. 
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the pottery of southern Palestine ceases to connect itself with 
that of Greece and resembles instead the pottery of the iron- 
age of Cyprus. 2 Krete, in fact, was probably the home of 
the Philistines of the Old Testament, and their settlement in 
Canaan may have been the result of the Dorian invasion. The 
Philistines were called also Cherethites, which the Septuagint 
version of Ezekiel (25:16) and Zephaniah (2:5) transliterates 
as " Kretans." Some years ago I discovered the names of Kap- 
tar or Caphtor and Kasluhet or Casluhim among the geographical 
cartouches in the Egyptian temple of Kom Ombos, and it was 
from Caphtor and Casluhim that the Philistines are said by the 
Old Testament writers to have come. That Caphtor should be 
Krete is by no means a modern idea, and it is even possible that 
the name is merely a derivative from that of the Kaft of the 
Egyptian monuments who brought as tribute to the Pharaoh 
ingots and vases of the same patterns as those which have been 
revealed to us by the excavations in the palace of Minos. 

However this may be, we now know that the use of writing 
for literary purposes was by no means confined to the great 
kingdoms of the Euphrates and the Nile. Long before the 
Mosaic age a linear script was in use in the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean, which was derived from pictographs of 
".^Egean" or Asianic origin. The ancestors of the Philistines 
were acquainted with it, and the Amorite pottery found in the 
mounds of Palestine is inscribed with allied characters. It is no 
longer necessary, therefore, to suppose that all the early litera- 
ture of Canaan was written in the cuneiform syllabary of Baby- 
lonia; there was a simpler syllabary nearer home in which the 
languages of the Canaanitish tribes could have been expressed as 
easily and as readily as in the letters of the "Phoenician" alpha- 
bet. The Israelites, whether in Egypt or in Palestine, were sur- 
rounded by literary systems of writing to an even greater extent 
than we have previously imagined, and the difficulties involved 
in the theory that Moses and his contemporaries employed either 
the cuneiform of Babylonia or the hieratic of Egypt disappear 

2 See F. B. Welch in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
October, 1900, pp. 342-50. 
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as soon as we allow that they may have made use of a syllabary 
which resembled the later Phoenician alphabet. It must be 
remembered that characters belonging to this syllabary have 
been met with, not only on the pottery of pre-Mosaic Canaan, 
but also on that of Egypt centuries before the Mosaic era ; they 
were known to the potters of the Fayyum and Upper Egypt, and 
with far more reason were therefore likely to have been known 
to the shSkhs and overseers of the Israelitish tribes. 



